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In  The  Doid: 


rums 


During  the  heat  and  holiday  periods 
of  summer  it  is  easy  to  relax.  The  great 
outdoors  beckons.  Rivers,  golf  courses 
and  picnic  grounds  develop  a  magnetic 
allure.  The  office  becomes  a  torture 
chamber  and  thoughts  of  planning, 
training  and  the  myriad  tasks  associated 
with  our  work  become  more  and  more 
remote. 


CD  RESCUE  TRUCK 

Cartoonists  like  Norris,  on  our  front 
cover,  take  gentle  swipes  at  us,  not  per- 
haps without  some  justification. 

The  ability  to  laugh  at  ourselves,  our 
pretentions  and  foibles  is  a  good  thing, 
but  pride  in  our  work  must  be  present 
or  the  laughter  will  have  a  hollow  ring 
and  soon  will  turn  to  scorn  and  derision. 


EW  HOME 


This  edition  contains  stories  of  how 
Civil  Defence  acquitted  itself  during  the 
Alaskan  earthquake  crisis,  (see  "Action 
in  Alaska",  page  three)  adding  honour, 
prestige,  even  glory,  to  the  reputation  of 
all  engaged  in  emergency  operations.  It 
contains  an  account  of  how  CD.  came 


LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

through  when  a  series  of  tidal  waves 
hit  the  Albernis,  in  B.C.  following  the 
quake,  (see  "About  the  Albernis", 
page  five.)  The  pictures  on  this  page 
show  the  devastation  which  levelled 
parts  of  Fairmont,  North  Dakota,  in  May 
this  year,  when  Civil  Defence  workers 
heroically  aided  a  tornado-stricken  com- 
munity. Last  month  we  told  how  Nanton 
and  High  River  CD.  minimized  the  ef- 
fects of  a  raging  blizzard  in  south 
Alberta. 


MORE  HOMES  TOTAL  LOSS 

Whenever,  wherever,  disaster  threat- 
ens, Civil  Defence  with  trained  workers 
and  dedicated  leadership,  can  be  of  im- 
mense value.  The  proof  becomes  more 
apparent  with  every  passing  day. 

We  can  enjoy  the  doldrums  of  sum- 
mer better  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  prepared,  come  what  might.  We  can 
salute  our  fellow  workers  who  have  re- 
cently passed  the  acid  test  of  reality 
with  flying  colours.  We  can  hold  our 
heads  high  and  tell  their  story  to  our 
detractors,  it  is  our  story  too,  even 
though  we  may  never  face  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 


WHAT  THEY  SAID 
ABOUT THE QUAKE 


"When  we  were  dropped  to  our 
knees  by  the  earthquake  and  tidal 
waves  in  Alaska,  the  Civil  Defence 
Organization  was  there  to  pick  us 
up  and  get  us  started  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  I  can't  give  enough 
praise  to  the  Civil  Defence  Organiz- 
ation. Anyone  in  Alaska  who  had 
reservations  about  Civil  Defence,  I 
am  sure,  has  changed  his  mind  now 
after  seeing  the  great  job  this 
agency  did  and  is  continuing  to  do 
for  our  people."  —  Governor  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan. 

"Civil  Defence  went  all  out  for 
us,  and  I  can't  give  enough  credit 
to  this  organization  for  the  help 
they  have  given  to  us.  Civil  Defence 
is  continuing  to  do  a  great  job.  The 
army  sent  120  troops  into  Valdez, 
who  joined  forces  with  the  CD. 
Organization."  —  Mayor  Bruce 
Woodford  of  Valdez. 

"Civil  Defence  deserves  strong 
support.  I  hope  the  State  Legisla- 
ture will  take  another  look  at  CD. 
after  seeing  the  tremendous  job  it 
has  been  doing  since  the  earth- 
quake hit  us."  —  Peter  Perstrov- 
itch,  President,  Alaska  Senate. 

"I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
work  of  Civil  Defence  in  the  emer- 
gency. Fortunately  we  had  a  good 
CD.  Emergency  Plan  and  trained 
people.  Within  20  minutes  after 
disaster  struck,  the  Civil  Defence 
Plan  was  in  operation."  —  Mayor 
Perry  Stockton,  Seward. 


Survival  is  published  by  Alberta  Emergency  Meas- 
ures. In  addition  to  publishing  articles  which  reflect 
Provincial  Government  policy,  Survival  may  also  pub- 
lish items  by  private  individuals  on  subjects  of  current 
interest.  The  views  of  such  contributors  are  not  neces- 
sarily subscribed  to  by  the  government. 

Any  article  or  item  of  news  which  originates  in 
Survival  may  be  quoted  or  republished  freely  by  other 
publications.  A  credit  line  stating  this  publication  as 
the  source  should  be  included.  Please  address  com- 
munications to  "SURVIVAL"  Box  275,  Edmonton,  Alta. 
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CIVIL  DEFENCE 

ACTION  in  ALASKA 


This  is  the  text  of  a  message  Alaska 
Governor  William  A.  Egan  sent  on  April 
24  to  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  column- 
ist on  civil  defence  action  following  the 
March  27  Alaska  earthquake. 

No  other  civil  defence  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  faced  with  an  emergency  that 
can  in  any  way  match  the  one  cre- 
ated by  the  events  in  Alaska  on 
Good  Friday.  The  disaster  affected 
Alaska's  largest  city,  five  other 
major  communities,  a  number  of 
native  villages,  and  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree, populated  areas  over  an  ex- 
panse of  approximately  one  thou- 
sand miles  —  a  geographic  area 
about  one-third  the  size  of  the  48 
contiguous  States. 

Unlike  the  usual  flood,  fire  or 
other  disaster,  this  one  took  many 
forms — crumbled  homes  and  build- 
ings due  to  the  earthquake;  inoper- 
able utilities;  sweeping  destruction 
caused  by  tidal  wave  and  subse- 
quent flood;  fire  caused  by  rup- 
tured oil  storage  tanks;  damaged 
water  fronts — to  name  but  a  few 
of  the  major  considerations. 

Within  ten  minutes  after  the 
earthquake,  the  State  Civil  Defence 
organization  in  Anchorage  was 
functioning.  State  police  vehicles 
were  immediately  dispatched  to 
strategic  locations  around  the  city. 
State  highway  department  crews 
immediately  south  of  the  city  start- 
ed emergency  work  on  roads.  Key 
State  officials  in  Anchorage  went  to 
important  locations,  such  as  the 
Anchorage  International  Airport, 
hospitals  and  other  centres,  to  as- 
sess damage  and  determine  imme- 
diate needs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Anchorage 
City  Civil  Defence  organization  be- 
gan doing  the  thousands  of  essen- 
tial tasks  required,  among  them 
being:  Caring  for  the  injured;  clear- 
ing dangerous  streets  threatened  by 
collapsing  walls;  inspecting  every 
foot  of  gas  pipe  to  prevent  fires; 
restoring   telephones   and  power. 


This  local  civil  defence  effort 
was  duplicated  in  Seward,  Ko- 
diak,  and  Valdez  where  active  civil 
defence  organizations  also  exist.  In 
Juneau,  the  State  Capital,  State- 
wide communication  networks  were 
being  established  through  various 
channels;  calls  went  out  to  doctors 
and  nurses  to  stand  by  if  needed  in 
any  of  the  stricken  communities. 
Contact  was  established  with  the 
Congressional  delegation  in  Wash- 
ton  so  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  advised  of  immediate 
needs  and  the  scope  of  the  disaster. 

After  the  first  few  hours  of  the 
emergency,  the  State  Civil  Defence 
organization  proved  flexible  enough 
to  turn  to  the  next  immediate  con- 
sideration —  conducting  an  inven- 
tory of  available  food,  fuel,  gaso- 
line and  other  essential  commod- 
ities to  determine  whether  special 
air  shipments  from  other  States 
would  be  necessary;  making  con- 
tact with  Seattle  shippers  to  deter- 
mine what  types  of  goods  were  en 
route  to  Alaska  as  part  of  regular 
water  shipments,  and  establishing 
priorities  for  landing  incoming 
ships  and  barges;  reopening  closed 
roads;  evacuating  homeless  people; 
reopening  banks;  reopening  retail 
stores  on  a  cash  basis;  and  many 
other  tasks. 

The  military  in  Alaska  wrote  a 
new  and  often  heroic  chapter  of 
service  to  the  civilian  community  in 
time  of  need.  No  one  will  question 
this.  The  immediate  assistance  of 
the  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy,  Coast 
Guard,  Marines  and  all  other  bran- 
ches of  the  armed  forces  stationed 
in  Alaska  proved  invaluable. 

Additionally,  the  Alaska  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard  proved  to 
be  of  immediate  valuable  assistance 
in  keeping  order  and  protecting 
public  and  private  property.  But 
the  directions  came  from  civilians, 
particularly  State  and  local  civil 
defence  organizations.  And  the  ef- 
forts, to  a  large  degree,  followed 


closely  along  established  disaster 
plans. 

The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  likewise 
cannot  be  underrated.  We  had 
prompt,  valuable  assistance  from 
the  Federal  organization,  and  our 
relationship  continues  to  be  impor- 
tant. 

Rather  than  being  an  adjunct 
agency,  Civil  Defence  was  the  key 
operational  unit  working  directly 
from  my  office.  And  while  co-or- 
dination between  State  and  local 
civil  defence  units  was  quickly  es- 
tablished, the  local  units  worked 
exceedingly  well  on  their  own. 

If  this  type  of  disaster  agency 
had  not  been  fully  functioning  at 
the  time  of  the  Alaska  earthquake, 
I  personally  believe  the  first  hours 
following  the  earthquake  would 
have  been  ones  of  tragic  confusion. 
Local  organizations  would  have 
been  formed  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
but  without  familiarity  with  avail- 
able   means    of  communications, 

transportation,  supply  and  all  the 
other  essential  ingredients  that 
went  into  the  total  operation. 

It  may  have  been  difficult  for 
those  outside  Alaska  to  gain  this 
knowledge,  because  our  people 
were  simply  not  in  a  position  to 
grind  out  press  releases  telling  the 
world  what  they  were  doing.  But, 
now  the  dust  has  cleared,  I  want  to 
say  that  all  those  in  Alaska  and  all 
those  having  friends  and  relatives 
here  owe  a  debt  to  Civil  Defence 
organizations  that  can  never  be 
repaid. 
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Delegates  10  the  first  Mun- 
icipal co  ordinators'  Course 
in  Edmonton,  used  a  couple 
of  periods  of  instruction 
time  to  take  a  look  at  the 
new  Public  Information 
Trailer,  which  has  been  tour- 
ing exhibitions  throughout 
the  province,  this  summer. 
(See  photo  on  page  10.) 
While  at  the  rescue  school, 
at  which  the  trailer  had 
been  set  up,  they  were  treat- 
ed to  a  guided  tour  of  the 
school  by  Director  of  Train- 
ing Hank  Hennie  (starred  in 
top  photo)  and  Chief  In- 
structor Tom  Sherman  (star- 
red in  bottom  picture).  Con- 
siderable interest  was  shown 
in  the  facilities,  which  in- 
clude lecture  rooms,  debris 
such  as  might  be  encoun- 
tered in  earthquake  or  bomb- 
damaged  buildings,  emer- 
gency feeding  kitchens  and 
storage  of  radiation  sources 
for  monitoring  training.  The 
building  housing  such  sourc- 
es is  shown  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  lower  picture. 


Candidates  attending  the  first  Municipal  Co-ordinators'  Course  at  the  Alberta 
Civil  Defence  School,  June  22  to  25,  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  train- 
ing they  received.  All  19  candidates  felt  that  their  time  had  been  usefully  spent 
and  made  constructive  suggestions  as  to  how  the  training  material  might  be  even 
better  presented  in  the  future. 

The  improvements  will  be  reflected  in  the  next  such  course,  to  be  conducted 
commencing  September  28,  with  the  most  significant  change  being  the  allotment 
of  longer  periods  of  time  to  discussions  and  an  exchange  of  views  with  instruc- 
tors and  Zone  Officers  in  attendance. 

Course  capacity  has  been  set  at  30  candidates,  with  Unit  and  Municipal 
Co-ordinators  and  Deputy  Co-ordinators  eligible  to  attend.  Subject  matter  will 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  including  the  development  of  a  municipal/unit 
organization,  the  co  ordinator's  role  in  peace  and  wartime,  emergency  planning, 
administration,  training,  and  public  information. 

Pictured  top,  Director  of  Exercises  and  Studies  Division,  Alberta  EMO,  Earl 
Reekie,  opens  a  study  on  civil  disasters  which  was  held  on  the  day  following 
the  Municipal  Co-ordinators'  Course,  while  Staff  Officer  Bill  Penrose  appears 
amused  as  he  records  notes  of  the  activities. 

A  majority  of  delegates  stayed  over  for  the  study  and  were  joined  by  repre- 
sentatives of  provincial  government  departments  and  staff  officers  of  Federal 
and  Alberta  EMO.  Object  of  the  study  was  to  examine  problems  related  to  non- 
nuclear  disaster  with  a  view  to  ultimately  developing  a  prototype  plan  for 
"Part  IV — Civil  Disaster"  of  the  functional  survival  plan.  Its  scope  included 
discussion  on  manpower,  accommodation,  transportation,  equipment  and  supplies, 
legal  status,  organization,  and  an  outline  plan.  A  more  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  subject  following  this  valuable  exploratory  study. 


-  if 
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1BODT  the 


At  11  p.m.,  March  27  (Good  Friday) 
British  Columbia  Civil  Defence  officers 
heard  television  coverage  of  the  Alaskan 
earthquake  in  a  broadcast  which  men- 
tioned a  tidal  wave  proceeding  down  the 
coast.  Next  morning  at  7  a.m.,  the  or- 
ganization was  alerted  to  severe  damage 
and  flooding  in  Alberni  and  Port 
Alberni. 

Six  distinct  waves,  varying  in  height 
from  five  to  ten  feet  above  normal  high 
tide,  rushed  up  the  inlet  at  240  miles 
an  hour  between  midnight  and  7  a.m., 
smashing  the  twin  cities  and  carrying 
houses,  logs  and  automobiles  in  their 
path. 

The  destruction  occurred  practically 
without  warning  since  Port  Alberni  had 
discontinued  Civil  Defence  in  1963,  and 
Alberni  had  only  a  token  force,  the  Co- 
ordinator of  which  was  hospitalized  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster.  This  lack  of 
CD.  organization  delayed  the  alerting  of 
the  provincial  authorities  until  word 
was  received  on  regular  news  broad- 
casts, wasting  several  vital  hours. 

Buildings  were  swept  up  to  1,000  feet 
inland  from  their  foundations  and  log 
booms  and  boats  from  the  inlet  were 
carried  high  on  shore,  causing  heavy 
damage  and  obstructing  rescue  opera- 
tions. Heavy  deposits  of  silt  on  all  sub- 
merged objects  contributed  not  only  to 
the  damage,  but  also  to  the  man-hours 
required  for  clean  up. 

Assistant  Provincial  CD.  Co-ordinator, 
John  Erb,  contacted  Zone  Co-ordinator 
J.  Somerville  and  instructed  him  to  offer 
assistance  to  the  stricken  cities.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  The  Hon.  W.  D.  Black 
was  informed  of  the  situation  and  that 
Civil  Defence  services  were  being  acti- 
vated. Emergency  Welfare  Services 
agreed  to  send  mobile  feeding  equip- 
ment and  workers  from  Courtenay  and 
Nanaimo  to  the  scene,  while  Chief  of 
Rescue  Services,  K.  Jackson  was  in- 
structed to  rush  to  the  Albernis  with  a 
fully  equipped  rescue  truck.  The  Pro- 
vincial Communications  Officer  hur- 
rier  to  the  area  with  a  communications 
van  and  a  dozen  two-way  radios. 

Hair  breadth  escapes  were  common  as 
the  waters  struck  and  knocked  out  all 
power  and  street  lighting.  One  man 
rushed  from  his  home  to  save  his  new 
convertible,  only  to  find  two  youngsters 
floating  by  on  a  log  in  chest-deep  water. 
A  Civil  Defence  worker,  rowing  around 
in  the  dark,  flashed  his  light  into  a 
home  and  rescued  a  baby  floating  on  a 
mattress. 

Early  action  by  hydro  crews,  who 
"tied  back"  hot  wires  probably  did  much 
to  ensure  that  there  were  no  fires,  de- 
spite a  considerable  risk  caused  by  leak- 
ing propane  tanks  causing  gas  to  blanket 
the  water.  Dyke  walls  of  the  lagoon, 
weakened  by  the  washing  away  of  ma- 
terial, were  rebuilt  immediately  by  the 
RCE. 


As  the  waters  receded,  loss  to  the 
communities  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000 
with  58  buildings  being  assessed  as  a 
total  loss.  Car  lots,  hotels,  stores,  ware- 
houses and  homes  suffered  staggering 
losses  of  stock  and  furnishings.  Evacuee 
registration  surveys  showed  55  homes 
totally  lost,  14  off  their  foundations  and 
a  partial  loss,  and  306  flooded  with  dam- 
age ranging  from  moderate  to  severe. 
Welfare  agencies  registered  694  people 
and  used  the  local  radio  station,  which 
was  restored  to  service  April  3,  to  re- 
unite displaced  persons. 

Great  praise  was  due  to  many  organi- 
zations. Civil  Defence  workers  in  many 
categories,  The  Salvation  Army,  the 
R.C.M.P.,  The  Red  Cross,  the  Canadian 


Army,  Provincial  Welfare  Services  and 
even  the  National  Employment  Service 
who  cut  red  tape  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  people  unable  to  work  because 
of  the  conditions. 

On  April  6,  the  provincial  Civil  De- 
fence component  was  withdrawn  after 
having  provided  rescue,  stenographic, 
communication  and  co-ordinating  serv- 
ices to  the  stricken  community.  Left  in 
charge  was  newly-appointed  CD.,  co- 
ordinator Les  Hughes. 

Almost  unbelievably,  no  lives  were 
lost,  no  fires  started  and  no  epidemics 
broke  out.  There  were  few  injuries.  Fol- 
lowing the  disaster,  The  Alberni  Valley 
Volunteer  Search  and  Rescue  Group 
joined  Civil  Defence  in  a  body. 

A  nightmare  disaster  was  over  and 
communities  in  Alberta  can  learn  a 
cheap  lesson  from  our  neighbors  to  the 
west,  and  can  prepare  their  Civil  De- 
fence plans  now,  before  an  emergency 
is  declared. 

(Based  on  reports  in  the  British  Col- 
umbia Civil  Defence  Circular,  Summer 
1964.) 


Power  pole  knocked  over  by  force  of  the  tidal  waves. 


Section  of  the  Main  Street  of  Port  Alberni. 
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ALBERTA  EMO 
HEADQUARTERS 
IS  SURVEYED 

Alberta  EMO  headquarters  in  Edmon- 
ton, in  common  with  all  buildings  other 
than  private  dwellings,  came  under  the 
scrutiny  of  university  students  working 
on  the  Federal  Department  of  Public 
Works  survey.  (See  "Alberta  Shelter 
Survey  Slated"  in  Survival  for  March- 
April,  and  "Alberta  Goes  All  Out  Against 
Fallout",  Survival  May-June  1964.)  Top 
photo,  left  to  right,  Director  of  Adminis- 
tration, Tom  Gladders,  makes  plans  and 
blueprints  available  to  engineering  stu- 
dent Frank  Grigel,  and  law  student  Dave 
Jenkins,  to  allow  them  to  determine 
thickness  and  density  of  floors  and  walls. 
Below,  the  survey  team  records  measure- 
ments which  will  modify  the  protection 
factor  by  the  distance  people  inside  the 
building  might  be  from  outside  sources 
of  radiation. 


Mlout  Protection 
Survey  Concluding 

The  physical  aspects  of  the  province-wide  survey 
to  determine  the  protection  factor  of  privately 
owned  buildings  has  now  been  completed,  well 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Completed  data  sheets  are  being  assembled  for 
processing  by  electronic  computers  at  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  Ottawa,  commencing  at  the  end  of 

August. 


While  evaluation  is  going  on,  the  primary  aim 
of  the  survey,  a  report  on  the  techniques  employed, 
which  will  assist  other  provinces  should  a  national 
survey  be  undertaken,  is  being  prepared.  Details 
should  be  ready  for  inclusion  in  the  next  edition  of 
Survival. 

The  only  major  misunderstanding  reported  to 
date  occured  when  two  young  surveyors  entered  a 
Calgary  food  supermarket  and  asked  to  see  the 
manager  with  a  view  to  presenting  their  credentials. 
The  manager  was  out  and  while  they  awaited  his 
return,  the  workers  wandered  round  the  store 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  structure  to  allow 
them  to  proceed  more  efficiently  later.  The  assist- 
ant manager,  his  suspicions  aroused,  quietly  called 
the  city  police  and  several  squad  cars  converged  on 
the  building  from  a  number  of  directions,  bearing 
officers  intent  on  picking  up  a  brace  of  desperate 
characters.  Fortunately  the  misunderstanding  was 
quickly  resolved  and  the  survey  went  ahead  without 
further  incident. 
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The  United  States  appears  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  separating  incom- 
ing ICBM  warheads  from  decoys. 

That  has  been  the  big  breakthrough 
in  the  anti-ICBM  field,  and  what  makes 
the  new  Nike-X  a  better  weapons  system 
than  the  old  Nike  Zeus. 

The  explanation  of  how  this  is  done  is 
fairly  simple,  but  the  process  is  extra- 
ordinarily complex. 

One  thing  is  that  the  atmosphere  is 
used  as  a  screen  to  discover  the  differ- 
ence between  a  warhead  and  a  decoy. 

It  was  found  that  a  decoy  behaves 
differently  when  it  re-enters  the  atmos- 
phere than  does  a  warhead. 

But  having  detected  the  difference, 
defenders  require  power  enough  to 
shoot  a  missile  up  quickly  against  the 
incoming  ICBM  warhead  after  it  has 
entered  the  atmosphere. 

And  this  is  what  the  Nike-X  system 
allows  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
first  generation  Nike  Zeus. 

It  perhaps  should  be  said  that  neither 
the  Nike  Zeus  nor  the  Nike-X  is  opera- 
tional or  deployed.  Both  systems  are 
still  in  the  experimental  and  develop- 
mental stage. 

*     *  * 

A  billion  and  a  half  dollars  has  al- 
ready been  poured  into  developing  an 
antimissile  missile  system,  and  $400,- 
000,000  in  the  new  budget  is  being  allot- 
ted to  the  Nike-X  system  development — 
plus  another  $100,000,000  on  technology 
associated  with  antimissile  forces — or  a 


WARHEADS  and  DECOYS 

By  NEAL  STAFFORD 

The  following  article  is  a  companion  piece  to  the  feature  "No 
Shelters,  No  Nikes"  which  appeared  in  Survival,  May-June 
edition.  It  was  reprinted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense, 
by  permission  of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


total  of  another  half  a  billion  dollars. 
By  the  end  of  this  calendar  year  it 
should  be  possible  to  decide  if  it  is  wise 
to  actually  produce  and  deploy  this 
system. 

The  cost  of  the  system  needs  to  be 
understood  in  making  any  such  decision. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  es- 
timated that  an  "adequate"  antimissile 
missile  system  is  going  to  cost  about 
$16,000,000,000  in  initial  investment  and 
about  $1,500,000,000  a  year  to  operate. 
And  that  does  not  give  100  percent  cov- 
erage to  the  entire  country  nor  does  it 
guarantee  100  percent  reliability  in 
knocking  down  incoming  ICBMs. 

It  is  also  understood  that  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Nike-X  system  against 
attacks  employing  decoys  would  vary 
with  the  altitude  at  which  the  incoming 
warheads  must  be  engaged.  The  lower 
the  altitude,  the  better  the  chance  of 
discrimination,  but  the  greater  the 
chance  that  the  weapon  may  be  deton- 
ated before  it  is  intercepted.  The  lower 
the  altitude  at  which  the  weapon  is 
detonated,  the  higher  the  blast  and  ther- 
mal effects  on  the  ground  for  any  given 
yield. 

*     *  * 

One  reason  why  the  secretary  is  so 
convinced  the  Congress  should  vote  a 
fallout  shelter  program  for  the  country 
before  it  goes  ahead  on  a  Nike-X  de- 
fense against  missiles  is  that  the  greater 
the  extent  to  which  the  population  can 


be  protected  against  the  blast  and  heat 
of  a  nuclear  explosion  the  longer  one 
can  wait  before  engaging  an  enemy  mis- 
sile and  the  surer  one  can  be  it  is  a 
warhead,  not  a  decoy. 

There  are  three  improvements  which 
make  the  Nike-X  a  better  antimissile 
missile  than  the  Nike  Zeus.  First  is  the 
development  of  a  high  acceleration  mis- 
sile, Sprint,  which  would  be  fast  enough 
to  provide  time  for  discrimination  be- 
tween re-entering  objects  before  the 
Sprint  has  to  be  fired.  Second  is  devel- 
opment of  a  Multifunction  Array  Radar 
(MAR)  which  would  have  the  capability 
to  acquire  and  track  a  large  number  of 
objects  simultaneously,  thus  reducing 
the  probability  that  the  system's  rate  of 
fire  could  be  limited  by  saturating  the 
radar.  And  third  is  construction  of  the 
system,  sufficiently  hardening  it  to  make 
direct  attack  on  the  system  unprofitable. 

The  technical  problems  of  developing 
an  effective  antimissile  missile  system 
are  apparently  solvable.  The  Nike  Zeus 
program  at  Kwajalein  Island  has  met 
with  considerable  success,  establishing 
confidence  in  the  system's  major  com- 
ponents. But  what  has  still  to  be  done 
is  to  prove  by  testing  that  the  Nike-X 
is  as  good  as  analyses  suggest.  And 
possibly  the  greater  problem  is  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  put  $16,000,000,000 
into  the  project,  but  not  before  it  has 
voted  at  least  $2,000,000,000  for  fallout 
shelters. 


DEER  EXERCISE  "JUNE  BUG" 
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An  exercise  designed  to  test  parts  of  the  local  Radio- 
logical Defence  Plan,  including  communications,  monitor- 
ing, vehicle  decontamination,  transportation  and  emer- 
gency feeding,  was  conducted  June  10,  at  Red  Deer. 

Organized  by  Red  Deer  and  District  Unit  Co-ordi- 
nator,  Walt  Ogilvie,  assisted  by  Southern  Zone  Staff  Of- 
ficer Larry  Jones,  the  exercise  was  attended  by  Minister 
Responsible  for  Alberta  EMO,  the  Hon.  L.  C.  Halmrast, 
AEMO  Co-ordinator  A.  J.  Lavoie,  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Army,  the  R.C.A.F.,  the  R.C.M.P.,  and  other 
officers  from  Alberta  EMO  and  Emergency  Welfare 
Services. 

A  hot  meal  was  served  to  participants  from  an  emer- 
gency feeding  unit,  local  fire  fighters  demonstrated  their 
skills,  and  the  communications  team  worked  efficiently. 
Much  was  learned  from  the  exercise. 
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Whiplash  injury  to  the  neck  is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  common  injury  re- 
sulting from  a  rear-end  car  collision. 
The  name  "whiplash"  refers  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  neck  moves  as  the 
body  is  hit  from  behind,  and  is  obviously 
not  a  medical  diagnosis.  As  the  trunk 
is  knocked  forward,  the  head  lags  be- 
hind so  that  the  muscles  in  the  front 
of  the  neck  are  strained  or  even  torn; 
then  the  head  catches  up,  as  it  were, 
on  the  body  and  whips  forward,  so 
stretching  and  tearing  the  soft  tissues 
behind — the  muscles,  ligaments,  joints, 
and  discs.  This  injury  amounts  really 
to  a  strained  neck,  and  may  give  rise 
to  a  nagging  pain  there  that  may  last 
for  months,  and  be  accompanied  by 
severe  persistent  headaches,  and  dizzi- 
ness. 

It  takes  a  surprisingly  small  impact 
to  produce  this — a  differential  of  about 
15  miles  an  hour,  between  the  hitting 
and  the  hit  car.  A  severe  impact — such 
as  when  the  rear  car  is  travelling  more 
than  15  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the 
one  hit — is  more  likely  to  disarticulate 
or  wreck  the  seat,  and  so  spare  the  neck. 
It  might  break  the  neck,  but  then  this 
would  not  be  a  whiplash  injury  either. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  a 
sprained  neck,  is  that  it  tends  to  be 
either  neglected  or  over  treated.  Most 
often  the  victim  is  unaware  that  his 
neck  has  been  injured  until  some  hours 
after  the  accident,  such  as  next  morn- 
ing; suddenly  he  finds  that  he  cannot 
raise  his  head  off  the  pillow  without 
severe  pain.  Thereafter  the  pain  may 
get  steadily  worse  for  several  weeks, 
and  the  ordinary  daily  living  activities 
such  as  backing  the  car,  looking  up  from 
a  sitting  position,  or  turning  the  head  to 
look  at  somebody,  becomes  painful,  and 
impossible  to  do.  It  is  at  this  stage  that 
the  patients  become  very  worried,  there- 
by adding  mental  tension  and  so  pro- 
ducing muscle  tension  to  his  neck. 
Eventually  after  months  of  constant 
minor  aching  in  the  neck,  the  patient's 
morale  is  low,  the  work  efficiency  and 
the  usual  happy  way  of  living  is  des- 
troyed. 

The  most  important  feature  of  treat- 
ment in  the  average  case,  is  to  leave 
the  neck  alone,  but  support  it  night  and 
day  for  some  weeks  with  a  comfortable 
collar.  This  allows  the  inflamed  and 
damaged  tissues  to  heal.  Any  movement 
at  this  stage  will  only  hinder  the  heal- 
ing, just  as  bending  a  broken  leg  would 
prevent  union. 


FIRST  AIDER'S  CORNER 


Unfortunately  however,  immobilizing 
the  neck  muscles  is  bad  for  them.  A 
resistance  exercise  without  movement 
therefore  has  to  be  performed  several 
times  a  day  to  keep  up  the  muscle 
strength.  Heating  the  neck  gently  helps 
to  relax  the  tightened  painful  muscles. 
Sedatives  and  pain  relievers  are  also 
very  necessary  to  allow  the  mental  and 
muscle  tension  to  subside,  as  otherwise 
the  return  of  function  is  greatly  delayed. 

If  the  injury  is  complicated  by  nerve 
root  damage,  then  there  may  be  tingling 
in  the  fingers,  and/or  pain  the  chest 
or  around  the  shoulders.  This  may  have 
to  be  treated  with  neck  traction  later, 
but  if  this  is  done  too  early  or  too  often 
a  loosening  of  neck  ligaments,  and  per- 
manent instability  may  result. 

The  neck  instability  that  is  associated 
with  a  sprain  which  is  not  healing  is 
very  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 


older  people  who  have  cervical  disc 
degeneration  and  osteoarthritis  in  the 
neck  joints.  One  might  refer  to  a  whip- 
lash as  causing  "instant"  old  age,  dis- 
tinct from  the  minor  wear  and  tear  day 
by  day  change  that  add  up  in  45  years 
to  "normal"  old  age. 

As  far  as  prevention  is  concerned  an 
adequate  car  head  rest  is  essential.  Un- 
fortunately most  that  as  sold  today  are 
useless  as  they  are  not  strong  enough 
and  are  fixed  too  far  back  to  support  the 
neck  properly.  There  is  great  need  for 
a  public  campaign  to  ensure  that  cars 
are  designed  with  the  seat  so  shaped  as 
to  support  the  neck  and  head — this  is 
well  done  in  buses  and  aircraft;  why 
not  cars? 

— Reprinted  by  permission  from 
"Carscope"  published  by  the 
Canadian  Arthritis  and  Rheu- 
matism Society. 


'Well,  did  I  pass?" 
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Watch  For 


MEDIC 


WARNING 

Some  years  ago  the  daughter  of  a 
medical  practitioner  in  Turlock,  Cali- 
fornia was  given  Anti-Tetanus  serum  in 
a  routine  scratch  test.  As  a  result  of  her 
allergy  to  the  serum  she  nearly  died  and 
her  father,  Dr.  Carion  C.  Collins,  was  so 
impressed  by  the  hidden  dangers  to 
people  with  unknown  allergies,  or  un- 
conscious persons  suffering  from  ob- 
scure maladies,  that  he  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Medic-Alert  Foundation. 

This  is  a  non-profit  organization  de- 
signed to  help  people  who  are  suffering 
from  allergies,  or  who  are  cardiacs,  epi- 
leptics, diabetics,  or  who  suffer  other 
conditions  which  might  not  be  known  to 
those  caring  for  them  in  an  emergency. 
Nearly  6,000  Canadians  now  wear  the 
bracelet  or  medallion  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  Alert  Foundation. 

The  provision  and  wearing  of  tags  or 
bracelets  makes  it  possible  for  individu- 
als thus  affected  to  give  warning  to  po- 
lice, firemen,  doctors,  and  First  Aiders 
of  their  particular  problems. 

The  organization  is  now  international, 
branches  having  been  formed  in  Great 
Britain,  New  Zealand,  Holland,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Spain  and  Canada. 

There  is  a  nominal  membership  fee 
of  $5  plus  20c  for  postage,  for  which  you 
are  issued  with  your  choice  of  a  bracelet 
or  medallion  on  the  back  of  which  is 
your  own  serial  number  with  your  parti- 
cular medical  problem  or  problems.  The 
Medic-Alert  tags  are  made  of  stainless 
steel  and  attached  to  the  wrist  or  neck 
by  a  chain  and  should  never  be  removed. 
You  also  receive  a  membership  card  for 


ALERT 

EMBLEMS 

your  purse  or  wallet.  Persons  regis- 
tering should  seek  the  assistance  of 
their  own  personal  physician  to  ensure 
that  an  accurate  record  of  their  problem 
is  recorded  with  their  registration.  This 
information,  under  your  serial  number 
and  cross  referenced  in  a  name  file,  is 
retained  at  the  Medic-Alert  office  in 
Turlock,  California,  U.S.A.  This  infor- 
mation can  be  changed  or  added  to  at 
any  time  and  the  office  is  equipped  with 
a  24  hour  telephone  service  ,which  will 
accept  collect  emergency  calls  regarding 
members  from  doctors,  hospitals  or  pub- 
lic safety  officials  anywhere  in  the  world. 
This  number  is  209-634-4917.  The  Tor- 
onto office  telephone,  923-5393,  is  inte- 
grated with  the  Turlock  emergency  serv- 
ice around  the  clock. 

Part  of  the  membership  fee  which  is 
good  for  a  lifetime  is  used  to  provide  a 
continuing  program  of  public  education 
and  publicity  to  spread  the  Medic-Alert 
message  far  and  wide. 

We  in  St.  John  as  a  further  step  in 
the  public  service  field  should  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  publicize  the  availability 
of  this  service  particularly  in  First  Aid 
posts  or  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing 
classes. 

In  our  dealings  as  St.  John  members 
with  home  and  school  meetings,  hospi- 
tals and  auxiliaries,  industries,  service 
clubs  and  in  the  schools,  the  addition 
of  a  few  words  about  Medic-Al^rt  may 
result  eventually  in  the  alleviation  of 
unnecessary  suffering,  or  even  death,  for 
someone  in  the  audience. 

— Reprinted  from  St.  John  News, 
June  1964. 


MEDIC-ALERT  EMBLEMS 
(Actual  Size) 


Type  A  —  Disc  with  24-inch  chain 

Type  B  —  Disc  on  lady's  charm  bracelet 

Type  C  —  Curved  emblem  with  heavy  chain 
and  sister  hooks 


TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS 
BY  HOUR  AND  DAY 

Tables  that  show  how  the  roll  of  death  and  injury 
mounts  at  dusk  and  at  weekends.  Reprinted  from 
"The  Casualty  Count"  published  by  The  Travellers 
Insurance  Companies  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the 
statistics  are  a  grim  reminder  of  the  constant  need 
for  training  in  peace-time. 


Persons 

Per 

Persons 

Per 

Killed 

Cent 

Injured 

Cent 

Sunday 

8,240 

19.3 

505,200 

14.6 

Monday 

4,870 

11.4 

432,500 

12.5 

Tuesday 

4,270 

10.0 

425,600 

12.3 

Wednesday 

4,950 

11.6 

446,300 

12.9 

Thursday 

4,910 

11.5 

439,400 

12.7 

Friday 

6,410 

15.0 

564,000 

16.3 

Saturday 

9,050 

21.2 

647,000 

18.7 

TOTAL 

42,700 

100.0 

3,460,000 

100.0 

Persons 

Per 

Persons 

Per 

Killed 

Cent 

Injured 

Cent 

12  to    1  a.m. 

2,220 

5.2 

96,900 

2.8 

1  to   6  a.m. 

7,400 

17.3 

283,800 

8.2 

6  to   7  a.m. 

800 

1.9 

55,400 

1.6 

7  to   8  a.m. 

1,200 

2.8 

141,800 

4.1 

8  to  9  a.m. 

1,070 

2.5 

152,200 

4.4 

9  to  10  a.m. 

1,100 

2.6 

110,700 

3.2 

10  to  11  a.m. 

1,150 

2.7 

124,600 

3.6 

11  to  12  a.m. 

1,370 

3.2 

148,800 

4.3 

12  to   1  p.m. 

1,300 

3.0 

166,100 

4.8 

1  to   2  p.m. 

1,620 

3.8 

169,500 

4.9 

2  to   3  p.m. 

1,880 

4.4 

204,100 

5.9 

3  to   4  p.m. 

2,300 

5.4 

269,900 

7.8 

4  to   5  p.m. 

2,430 

5.7 

314,900 

9.1 

5  to   6  p.m. 

2,510 

5.9 

287,200 

8.3 

6  to    7  p.m. 

2,700 

6.3 

200,700 

5.8 

7  to   8  p.m. 

2,600 

6.1 

190,300 

5.5 

8  to   9  p.m. 

2,350 

5.5 

159,100 

4.6 

9  to  10  p.m. 

2,300 

5.4 

141,800 

4.1 

10  to  11  p.m. 

2,180 

5.1 

121,100 

3.5 

11  to  12  p.m. 

2,220 

5.2 

121,100 

3.5 

TOTAL 

42,700 

100.0 

3,460,000 

100.0 
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HOSPITALS  and  the  QUAKE 


"Please  remain  calm.  Stay  in  your 
room.  The  hospital  will  stand."  These 
words  of  assurance  came  over  the  loud- 
speaker at  Providence  Hospital  in  An- 
chorage as  the  most  violent  earthquake 
in  U.S.  history  shook  the  city's  founda- 
tions on  Friday,  March  27,  at  5:37  p.m. 

The  earthquake  —  and  another  that 
struck  the  southwest  tip  of  Alaska  two 
days  later — devastated  a  large  portion 
of  southern  Alaska.  Tidal  waves 
spawned  by  the  quakes  brought  death 
and  destruction  to  coastal  areas  and 
were  felt  as  far  away  as  Hawaii  and 
Japan.  Unconfirmed  estimates  of  dam- 
age range  from  $350  to  $500  million. 

Despite  the  shattering  blows  suffered 
by  Providence,  the  two-year-old  hospital 
kept  its  promise.  It  not  only  remained 
standing,  but  within  a  few  hours  be- 
came the  major  emergency  medical 
centre  for  the  entire  quake-stricken 
area. 

By  7  p.m.  on  Saturday,  108  patients 
were  received  at  the  emergency  room 
of  the  155  bed  hospital,  while  another 
50  to  75  patients  received  emergency 
treatment.  During  the  same  period  22 
patients  were  admitted  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Community  Hospital  which  was 
being  evacuated. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  quake, 
dozens  of  volunteer  registered  nurses, 
some  of  whom  had  not  worked  for 
many  years,  were  in  the  hospital  lobby 
waiting  for  orders.  The  hospital  was 
swamped  with  offers  of  help  and  dona- 
tions. The  Air  Force  responded  im- 
mediately when  the  hospital  requested 


that  80  emergency  beds  be  set  up. 

Damage  to  the  hospital  was  debili- 
tating. Gas  lines  remained  intact,  but 
all  electrical  power  was  knocked  out, 
there  was  no  water  supply,  telephones 
to  the  outside  world  were  dead  and  all 
internal  communications,  except  the 
loudspeaker,  were  inoperable. 

Within  a  short  time  the  auxiliary 
power  plant  went  into  action,  supplying 
lights  for  the  surgeries  and  main  cor- 
ridors. Fire  trucks  pumped  water  from 
a  nearby  creek  to  supply  steam  boilers 
and  sanitary  facilities. 

Victims'  injuries  ranged  from  severe 
to  minor  fractures,  broken  ribs,  chipped 
bones,  bruises  and  strains.  Other  per- 
sons, homeless  and  suffering  from 
shock,  sought  out  the  hospital  as  a  place 
of  refuge  and  were  given  coffee  and  a 
place  to  rest. 

Although  no  one  was  killed  or  seri- 
ously injured  in  any  of  the  hospitals, 
other  hospitals  in  the  quake  were  not 
as  fortunate  as  Providence.  Hardest  hit 
was  the  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Hospital 
Base,  just  outside  Anchorage.  The  300 
bed  hospital  was  badly  damaged  and  was 
evacuated  within  18  minutes  after  the 
quake  ended.  The  hospital  suffered  an 
estimated  $2.5  million  damages.  Some 
patients  were  moved  to  barracks,  others 
were  sent  to  the  395  bed  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Alaska  Native  Hospital. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Hospital, 
situated  only  150  feet  from  a  large  crev- 
ice, sustained  approximately  $600,000 
in  damages.  The  building  suffered  a 
large  crack,  the  water  supply  was  cut 


off,  the  sewage  system  was  disrupted 
and  electric  power  was  cut  off. 

Patients  from  the  Mental  Home  and 
Harborview  Nursing  Home  at  Valdez 
were  moved,  and  the  town,  which  was 
almost  completely  demolished,  was  evac- 
uated. 

The  most  severely  damaged  city  out- 
side Alaska  was  Crescent  City,  Cali- 
fornia, a  logging  community  of  3,000 
people. 

Tidal  waves  caused  by  the  quake  des- 
troyed about  three  quarters  of  Crescent 
City  leaving  a  toll  of  10  dead,  15  miss- 
ing and  17  injured.  Damage  was  esti- 
mated in  excess  of  $50  million. 

The  51  bed  Seaside  Hospital,  situated 
near  the  ocean  wall,  escaped  damage, 
although  flood  waters  reached  the  door- 
step, covering  the  lawn  and  strewing 
the  ground  with  logs. 

The  hospital's  disaster  plan  had  been 
put  into  effect  when  warning  of  the  tidal 
waves  was  issued.  Much  of  the  com- 
munity dismissed  the  alert  in  "cry  wolf" 
style,  since  previous  warnings  in  the 
past  year  had  proved  to  be  false  alarms. 

The  problem  of  sanitation  received 
top  priority  immediately  after  the  dis- 
aster. Sewerage  systems  in  Anchorage 
were  put  back  into  operation  as  soon  as 
possible  and  nine  cargo  planes  carried 
water  purifiers  to  the  area. 

Precautionary  measures  were  taken 
against  typhoid  fever,  which  could  re- 
sult from  disrupted  water  and  sewage 
systems.  Planes  flew  50,000  doses  of 
serum  and  10,000  syringes  to  the  area. 

— Condensed  from  EHS  Circular  Let- 
ter 19,  June  26.  Reproduced  by  per- 
mission of  the  editor  of  "Hospitals" 
Journal  of  The  American  Hospital 
Association. 


The  Alberta  EMO  Public  Information  Trailer,  described  in  detail  in  our  last  edition  made  its  last  scheduled  visit  of  the 
season  to  Sherwood  Park,  just  south  of  Edmonton,  August  21  and  22. 

Public  reception  of  the  trailer  was  mainly  favourable  and  several  thousand  people  visited  the  display,  learning  facts  about 
fallout  as  they  apply  to  our  province. 

Pictured  above,  the  trailer  made  its  debut  at  the  first  Annual  Trade  Fair  at  Red  Deer,  in  May. 
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CANADIAN  TRUCKERS 
PLAN  FOR  DISASTER 


Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  MOTOR  CARRIER 


Working  quietly  (and  almost  thanklessly),  a  small  army 
of  motor  transporters  across  Canada  keep  their  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  the  nation's  defence  policies.  They  prepare  for  nu- 
clear war.  They  are  part,  nationally  and  provincially,  of  the 
Federal  government's  Emergency  Trucking  Advisory  Board,  a 
child  of  the  Emergency  Measures  Organization  brought  to  life 
and  nourished  by  the  Canadian  Trucking  Associations. 

Formation  of  the  Emergency  Trucking  Advisory  Board  at 
Ottawa's  request  was  okayed  by  CTA's  1963  Annual  Meeting. 
The  Board  advised  the  Emergency  Measures  Organization  on 
a  wide  variety  of  problems,  both  regulatory  and  operational, 
that  EMO  must  plan  for  in  the  event  of  what  is  "delicately 
referred  to  as  'a  national  emergency' — actually,  a  nuclear 
war",  says  CTA  president  D.  A.  Chapman. 
Insurance  Policy 

Underlining  the  need  for  immediate  and  long-range  plan- 
ning, Defence  Production  Minister  C.  M.  Drury  recently  told 
the  Canadian  Industrial  Preparedness  Association  that  while 
the  "international  situation  looks  much  brighter  these  days 
than  it  has  for  a  long  time  .  .  .  There  is  no  guarantee,  what- 
ever we  may  hope,  that  the  present  mild  international  climate 
will  not  degenerate  again  into  freezing  weather,  with  or  with- 


{ Thank  you,  but  I  think  I'll  walk." 

— Drawing  by  J.  Mirachi;  copyright  1963 
The  New  Yorker  Magazine,  Inc. 


out  warning.  Nuclear  war  remains  a  possibility,  a  remote  one 
perhaps  but  nevertheless  a  worrisome  one;  and  as  long  as  this 
condition  persists,  we  must  continue  the  effort  to  improve  our 
chances  of  surviving.  In  short,  the  civil  emergency  prepared- 
ness program  is  an  insurance  policy.  As  with  other  forms  of 
insurance,  there  will  be  no  regrets  if  we  never  collect  on  the 
policy,  but  should  it  be  found  in  an  emergency  to  have  ex- 
pired, the  cries  of  recrimination  will  be  loud  indeed." 

Recalling  that  "it  took  a  substantial  period  of  time  to  put 
the  departments  of  government  and  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try on  an  effective  war  footing  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,"  Drury  added  that,  "In  planning  against  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  we  can  count  neither  on  time  to 
prepare  after  it  starts  nor  on  immunity  from  the  physical  de- 
struction of  resources.  Any  plans,  to  be  realistic,  must  be  com- 
pleted ahead  of  time,  be  known  to  those  expected  to  put  them 
into  effect,  and  be  capable  of  execution  in  a  country  suddenly 
faced  with  substantially  reduced  resources  of  all  kinds." 

Ottawa's  new  "War  Supplies  Agency"  is  aimed  at  creating 
in  peace-time  a  small  stand-by  organization  which  can  be 
brought  into  effective  operation  throughout  Canada  in  a  few 
hours'  notice,  by  Order-in-Council  under  the  War  Measures 
Act,  to  assume  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  controlling  all  aspects  of  the  production,  distribution 
and  pricing  of  supplies  for  both  civil  and  military  purposes 
except  certain  aspects  of  the  agricultural  and  fishing  indus- 
tries. Other  wartime  agencies  are  being  planned  as  well,  both 
federally  and  provincially,  which  when  brought  together,  will 
constitute  "a  highly  decentralized  system  of  Emergency  Gov- 
ernment whereby  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  au- 
thorities could  act  in  the  closest  co-operation  to  assist  the  sur- 
viving population  and  to  bring  about  the  recovery  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  country." 
Responsibility 

"The  Emergency  Trucking  Advisory  Board  is  an  impor- 
tant national  function  of  the  industry.  It  shows  that  the  in- 
dustry realizes  that  truck  operators — as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment— have  national  responsibilities  and  that  those  responsi- 
bilities must  be  discharged,"  says  Canadian  Trucking  As- 
sociation's Chapman. 

While  Ottawa's  emergency  planning  for  motor  transport 
is  still  in  its  initial  stages,  it  can  be  expected  that  emphasis 
will  be  placed  in  management  training  and  replacement.  In 
the  United  States,  last  year,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (parallel  to  Canada's  non-existent  government  arm  to 
regulate  and  foster  development  of  a  federal  motor  carrier 
industry),  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
motor  transport  industry  as  represented  by  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  issued  a  broad  program  for  "motor 
transport  emergency  preparedness."  Key  and  "most  important 
element"  in  motor  transport  survival  and  restoration  of  serv- 
ice in  the  event  of  an  attack  is  "informed  and  experienced 
.  .  .  motor  carrier  management." 

It  is  essential  that  motor  carrier  management  make  plans 
NOW  in  at  least  the  following  areas: 

Provide  for  continuity  of  management  and  operations  by 
establishing  lines  of  succession  for  key  officials  and  per- 
sonnel. 

Make  provision  for  alternate  operating  headquarters  and 
preservation  of  essential  records. 

Make  certain  that  all  officials,  drivers,  and  other  per- 
sonnel are  aware  of  the  survival  program  and  action  expected 
of  them  in  an  emergency,  including  where  and  to  whom  they 
should  report  for  duty  and  instructions. 

Make  provision  for  assessment  of  damage  and  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  remaining  facilities  which  are  essential  to  restora- 
tion of  motor  transportation  service. 

Provide  for  the  security  and  protection  of  essential  facili- 
ties, fuel,  tires,  and  equipment. 

Cooperate  with  local  civil  defnese  organizations  in  sur- 
vival and  shelter  programs  for  personnel  protection. 
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LOOK  UP  AND  LIVE 

Do  you  believe  that  electricity  kills  by  burning  its  victims 
to  death?  This  could  be  a  fallacy  because,  while  severe 
burns  do  contribute  to  the  victim's  death,  electrical  s.iock 
causes  death  by: 

(1)  Temporary  stoppage  of  the  heart  beat. 

(2)  Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  breathing 
muscles  due  to  the  swamping  or  shorting  out  of  the 
signals  coming  from  the  brain. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  as  the  ability  to  breathe  is  a 
common  failure  in  many  cases  of  electrical  shock,  a  know- 
ledge of  Artificial  Respiration  could  save  a  life. 

Alberta  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 

News  Bulletin. 


CALGARY  APPOINTMENT 

Marc.  E.  Bernier  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Co-ordinator 
of  the  Calgary  Target  Area,  replacing  Bert  Webster  whose 
death  was  announced  in  our  last  edition.  Mr.  Bernier  was, 
until  recently,  employed  with  the  Canadian  Army,  Edmonton 
(Military)  Target  Area  H.Q.  Emergency  Measures  Co-ordin- 
ator Geoff  Bell  made  the  announcement  in  late  July. 


BIG  VALLEY 

A  demonstration  of  the  removal  of  two  simulated  casual- 
ties from  the  roof  of  a  two  storey  hotel  conducted  by  eight 
untrained  volunteers  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Instructor 
Tom  Sherman,  highlighted  the  Big  Valley  Old  Timer's  Day 
celebrations  and  drew  spontaneous  applause  from  a  crowd 
of  over  1,000  spectators.  Officer  in  Charge,  Northern  Zone, 
Archie  Mitchell,  described  the  functions  through  a  public 
address  system  as  the  rescue  was  effected.  It  is  anticipated 
that  Big  Valley  will  request  Rescue  Training  instruction  for 
its  volunteer  fire  brigade  in  the  near  future. 


FRENCH  CD.  STAMP 


Director  of  Continuity  of  Government  Division,  Alberta 
EMO,  Bob  McAlpine,  returned  from  a  visit  to  Great  Britain 
and  Continental  Europe  this  month,  bringing  with  him  a 
block  of  French  stamps,  authorized  and  issued  this  year  in 
recognition  of  the  part  played  by  Civil  Defence  Workers  in 
the  protection  of  lives  and  property.  It  carries  the  legend: 
"Republique  Francaise  —  Protection  Civile  —  1964  —  Sapeurs 
pompiers  sauver  oui  erir — Courage  et  devouement,"  and  is 
colored  blue,  red  and  orange. 


POPULATION  DENSITY 

Density  of  population  is  more  than  50  persons  per  square 
mile  in  the  U.S.,  more  than  500  in  the  United  Knigdom.  What 
is  the  Canadian  figure? 

Canada  has  less  than  six  persons  per  square  mile. 

QUICK  CANADIAN  QUIZ,  June  1964. 


ANTI  FALLOUT  PILL? 

Research  conducted  at  McGill  Univsersity's  gastro-intes- 
tinal  research  laboratory  shows  promise  of  success  for  a  new 
method  of  rendering  raaioactive  strontium  90  harmless  to 
humans  when  swallowed  with  food. 

Doctors  D.  Edwards  of  England  and  T.  M.  Paul  of  India 
discovered  that  a  preparation  obtained  from  seaweed,  alginic 
acid,  used  commercially  in  manufacturing  jelly  and  thicken- 
ing for  puddings,  when  fed  with  strontium  90  to  rats,  caused 
the  radioactive  material  to  pass  harmlessly  through  the  body 
without  being  absorbed. 

U.S.  scientist  Dr.  S.  C.  Skoryna  had  previously  stated  that 
the  best  method  is  not  to  remove  strontium  90  from  milk, 
because  this  method  produces  some  undesirable  side  effects. 

Strontium  90  is  chiefly  a  threat  to  the  body  because  it  is 
absorbed  into  bone  structure  like  calcium  and  remains  there 
to  bombard  surrounding  tissue  with  radiation,  causing  cancer. 

The  researchers  cautiously  state  that  their  success  with 
rats  leads  them  to  draw  similar  conclusions  about  human 
beings.   If  they  are  right,  after  more  extensive  testing,  people 
will  be  able  to  eat  the  seaweed  compound  with  strontium 
contaminated  food,  and  suffer  no  ill  effects. 
Based  on  facts  from  an  article 
"Help  From  The  Sea  to  Combat  Radiation  Cancers" 
in  "Canada  Month",  July,  1964. 


C.  D.  QUOTES 

"An  effective  Civil  Defense  program  is  an  important  ele- 
ment of  our  total  defense  effort." 

President  Johnson,  July  1964. 

"It  is  the  belief  of  the  government  of  Saskatchewan  that 
the  program  presently  being  carried  out  by  federal,  provin- 
cial and  municipal  emergency  measures  and  civil  defence 
organizations  is  indeed  a  worthwhile  and  necessary  one." 

Hon.  W.  Ross  Thatcher,  New  Minister  in  Charge 

Saskatchewan  E.M.O.,  June  1964. 

AN  EDITOR'S  LAMENT 

If  we  include  humour,  people  say  we're  flippant. 

If  we  don't,  they  say  we  are  dismal. 

If  we  select  items  from  other  publications, 

We're  too  lazy  to  write  original  material. 

If  we  don't  print  contributions,  we  don't  appreciate  genius. 

If  we  do,  the  magazine  is  full  of  "amateur  junk". 

If  we  change  other  people's  writing,  we  are  too  critical, 

If  we  don't,  we're  afraid  or  asleep. 

Now,  probably  someone  will  say  this  item  isn't  original.  .  .  . 

Plagarized  from  the  B.C.  Civil  Defence  Circular, 
which  pinched  it  from  The  B.C.  Red  Cross  Bulletin, 
which  borrowed  it  from  "First  Aid  News", 
which  stole  it  from  "The  Stimulant", 
which  omitted  to  mention  its  source. 


